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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Pets in Prison. 

What an idea! What have dogs, deer, rabbits, 
geese, turkeys, ducks, doves, and chickens to do in 
een Of what earthly profit can they be? 

eople who have never kept any of these animals 
do not know one of the best pleasures of life,— 
one of the best morally, as we esteem it. What! 
these little, inferior animals infuse around them a 
moral atmosphere? Yes, we believe that a dog 

some moral principles! We have quite a 
Variety of these little pets, and we believe that 
With them we brought a new moral element into 
the prison. No class of men in the prison are 
more fond of them than our old life men. They 
Seem never to get tired of them. They are com- 
= to them in their lonely hours, their 
lesolate life, and they manifest great concern at 
their loss. They never forget to take a few crumbs 
from the table for their cot of doves or brood of 
rabbits. To their call only will the little animals 
come, and from their hands alone will they take 


food. They fondle them in their moments of 
pleasure, and talk to them in their hours of sad- 
ness. This fondness for these creatures shows 
traits of kindness, few and far between perhaps, 
but still they are evidence of a love and concern 
for something in the midst of much hardness and 
obduracy of heart and spirit. Had this disposition 
been encouraged and gratified in early life, per- 
haps the lives of these poor men might not have 
ended so sadly.—Report of Prison Inspector of 
Jackson, Michigan, Penitentiary. 

‘There is a sweetness and simplicity, an uncon- 
scious revealing of a good heart, making wise the 
head, in the above extract from the prison in- 
spector’s report that finds its way direct to the 
heart. Here, indeed, our dumb friends are utilized 
with most beneficent effect. I have always found the 
presence of flowers and pets in the family favorable 
to gentle and humanizing feelings in the highest 
degree. The care of them calls out the necessity 
of attention and watchfulness, providence and 
forecast, in order to supply their natural require- 
ments. Thus the boy and the girl unconsciously 
acquire neatness and order and that development 
of the sympathies without which the character is 
hard, worldly and mechanical. 

Children tenderly reared feel pride, as well as 
tenderness for these creatures so dependent upon 
their kindness for their little stock of happiness, 
and the sentiments thus engendered exercise a 
wholesome influence upon their whole after-life. 
When our pretty terrier Fannie, no larger than 
your hand, died, Edward sat up and watched 
with her the night through, unwilling that a 
creature so super-canine in intelligence, whose 
whole little being was compounded of love, should 
die in darkness and solitude; and we all mingied 
sorrowful tears with his at the burial. 

Contrast children so reared with the hapless 
inmates of the prison, to whom society presents, 
first and last, only its aspect of repulsion. Like 
the unhappy poet, Richard Savage, they can say,— 

“No mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer,”— 
and after the hard buffetings of the outside world, 
it is less a punishment than privilege to be safely 
housed under prison walls, and cared for by a 
humanizing warden like that of Jackson, Mich- 
igan. E. OAKEs SMITH. 

Has any Massachusetts prison adopted the idea 
indicated in the above report of the Michigan 
prison ? 


Dog-Killing and Vivisection in France. 
[We venture to advise those who cannot bear 
to read accounts of tortured animals not to read 
the following article—Ep. O. D. A.]} 


‘No lover of dogs will ever visit the Fourriere, 
or municipal pound, without an indignant shudder. 
Every dog found straying ownerless in Paris is 
apprehended and taken to the prefecture of police, 
where his worth is appraised. If he be a dog of 
value, he has nothing to complain of, for he is 
regaled with food and kept for a period which 
varies from two days to nine, after which time, if 
not claimed, he is sold at the public auction held 
every Tuesday. But the great majority of dogs 
caught are mongrels, ‘of no value to any but 
the owner’; and how justify the tortures inflicted 
on those whose only crime is lack of pedigree? 
He is placed in a grated pen, and kept without 
food until hanging-day. 

“ The theory is, that it is not worth while feeding 
dogs appointed to die; so, pending the two days’ 
interval during which they may be claimed, they 
must take their chances of life. Many of these 
dogs, of course, die of hunger; and these are the 
happiest, for those who survive are executed in 
the most barbarous way imaginable. They are 
not hanged by ropes and slip-knots, but suspended 
by hooks impaling their throats, and it is seldom 
that death puts them out of their misery in less 
than half an hour. 

“ All curs, however, do not die at the Fourriere. 
A worse fate awaits some who are consigned to 
the veterinary school of Alfort for vivisection. 
That a professor of eminence should now and 
then cut up a live dog, or flay a cat, or carve 
slices out of a living horse, is a thing which, they 
claim, is justifiable. Students daily ply their 
knives upon living animals, not to discover new 
facts, but to verify old ones which have been 
proved long since. The supply of dogs, cats and 
knackers’ horses at their command is practically 
unlimited, and they appear to have entire dis- 
cretion as to the extent and the manner in which 
they shall torture these creatures. Among other 
horrors, the list of which would be too repulsive 
to give, I saw a horse who had been five times 
experimented upon, and whose body was one 
horrible mass of quivering rawness. He was to 
be hacked about again on the morrow, and there 
was no intention of killing him, it being the rule 
to continue operating until the subject died of his 
sufferings.”"—Paris Cor. of Exchange. 
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Lion Cubs in Central Park. 


The chief interest just now seems to be cen- 
tered in a pair of lions’ cubs, born in the menagerie 
on the 15th of last November. Their weight now 
is 13 pounds each. When first born, they were 
about the size of Newioundland or mastiif pups. 
One week atter birth their eyes were opened, and 
in five weeks all their milk teeth had made their 
appearance. 

The royal little beasts have been truly born in 
the purple, for every care is taken that no harm 
shall come to them, and every leonine luxury 
provided. In the fir-t instance, it was doubtfui 
whether the mother would have enough of milk, 
aud whether, moreover, she might not trample 
them in her narrow den; so they were taken away 
and put to a small female terrier, which nursed 
them ailectionately until they were so big that 
she had not milk enough. <A bigger foster dam 
was now found, a mastilf of very gentle and 
kindly temper. At first she sulked with her new 
babies, who nosed and whimpered in vain; but a 
keeper was constantly on hand to prevent any 
outburst of anger, and at last, when her milk 
became troublesome, she permitted their atten- 
tions, and having been relieved, took kindly to 
them, and now accepts all their rough caresses, 
and plays with them, in turn nibbling and tou- 
sling them as she would have done to her own 

sups. 

The brutes are full of sprightliness, and when 
they are let out of their den to run about the 
floor with their first fosterer, the little terrier, who 
comes often to see them and have a romp, they 
all three tumble around and kick over the waste- 
paper basket, scratching and purring like kittens. 
It is funny to see them toss a ball of paper around, 
or run for a stick or piece of twine. They are 
quite good-tempered; their teeth are about the 
size of a full-grown cat’s, and when their claws 
are out they scratch pretty hard, though not 
intentionally. As yet they have had no meat, but 
over a bone they will growl and grumble as if 
foreshowing their future power. They are loose- 
jointed and ungainly, as mastiff pups would be; 
but the forelegs and paws give clear prognosis of 
the muscular development and size of bone. The 
forepaws, too, are flattened out almost as much as 
in a plantigrade, while the hind limbs are weak 
and unmanageable as yet ‘To see and handle a 
lion is not an every-day treat. Accordingly, Mr. 
Conklin, who has them in charge, has no end of 
visitors.—Itod and Gun, for February. 


Treatment of Dogs. 


I have always found myself well repaid by 
treating my dogs like reasoning and reasonable 


- beings. 1 cannot pretend to say to what extent 


their perceptive or appreciative faculties go, but 
1 know that with animals of a high order I can 
appeal to them by exhibition of feeling, far more 
etfectually than I ean by severity. I never punish 
a dog for a blunder; the best will sometimes 
commit mistakes; and I have yet to see the broken 
dog that does not recognize his error as soon as I 
do myself. In such cases I simply say a word of 
warning quietly, yet gravely, as | would speak to 
a person, and I find that the dog goes off with an 
air of mortification which he does not lose till by 
careful work he finds and points his bird; then as 
he brings it dead to my hand, his manner indicates 
clearly that he expects me to be pleased with him, 
an appeal that I never allow to pass ungratified 


by both a word of commendation and a look of | 


approval, and in a short time the dog learns to 
study my face, and respond to a smile or a frown 
with a joyous or dejected air, that betrays a mental 
condition working effectually in my interest.— 
Arnold Burgess. 


+o 


I Go to the woods after nuts; if there are no 
nuts, I gather flowers or leaves; if all fail, yet I 
get health, a little woodcraft, or by grace of 
Heaven, a thought. I am not of those who find 
that the road is only good to leave behind them. 


The Captive Humming- Bird. 
BY JOEL T. HART. 
Fleet-flying gem, of burnished crest, 
And silver-tipped wing, 
With azure, gold and sapphire breast,— 
Kolian captive thing: 


Tell me the secret of thy song, 

And whence thy robe of beams; 
If to the earth thou dost belong, 

Or Paradise of dreams ? 


Born for one season, of a ray, 
To banquet ’mid the bowers, 
Or wilt thou chant another May, 
Sweet minstrel of the flowers ? 


The coyest honeysuckies still, 
Their daintiest buds unfold 
For thee to kiss, with honeyed bill, 

Their nectar lips of gold. 


The lily opes its snowy cells, 
‘The pink its crimson door, 
“Sip!” whispers every fond blue-bell, 
“ My honey to the core.” 


While blushing flowers for thee all fling 
Their fragrance on the air, 

The purple morning-glories cling 
On high, in beauty bare. 


The tiny chalice of the thyme, 
And daisies, plead below, 

Each dewy-eyed, too sinall to climb, 
“Come! kiss me ere you go.” 


Away on thy melodious wing 
To Love’s mysterious bowers ; 
Still thy free band of minstrels bring, 
To revel ’mid the flowers. 


Breathe on their bosoms fair and sweet, 
And rosy lips apart, 

And give and take, in Love’s retreat, 
The honey of the heart. 


Danger of Whipping Horses. 


In his work on the * Education of Horses,” 
Prof. Magner says :— 

I would caution those who train or use horses 
against exciting the ill-will of the animal. Many 
think they are doing finely, and are proud of their 
success in horse-training, by means of severe 
whipping or otherwise rousing and stimulating 
the passions, and then, from necessity, crushing 
the will, through which the resistance is prompted. 
No mistake can be greater than this, and there is 
nothing so fully exhibits the ability, judgment and 
skill of the real horseman, as the care and tact 
displayed in winning instead of repelling the 
action of the mind. 

The affections and better nature must be ap- 
pealed to in training a horse, as well as in trainin 
achild. A reproof may be intended tor the vss. 
of the child, but if only the passions are excited 
the effect is depraving and injurious. This is a 
vital principle, and can be disregarded in the 
management of sensitive, courageous horses, only 
at the imminent risk of spoiling them. I have 
known many horses of naturally gentle character 
to be spoiled by being whipped once, and one 
horse that was made vicious by being struck with 
a whip once while standing in his stall. 

I have referred to these instances to show the 
danger of rough treatment, and the effect that 
may easily be produced by ill-usage, especially 
with fine blood horses and those of a highly ner- 
vous temperament. Many other cases might be 
cited, as such are by no means uncommon. Sen- 
sitive horses should never be left after they have 
been excited by the whip or other means, until 
calmed down by rubbing or patting the head and 
neck, and given apples, sugar, or something of 
which the animal is fond. 


Cat Mail Carriers. 


No animal has been more thoroughly misunder- 
stood by the careless and prejudiced observers 
who constitute the majority of mankind than eats, 
Because the cat is a beast of refined tastes, accus- 
tomed to wear neat and elegant fur, and preferring 
to sleep on cushions rather than door-mats, he has 
been constantly classed among useless and brain- 
less dandies. His fondness for mice has been 
pointed out as a proof that low propensities ma 
accompany luxurious habits. His accusers, wi 
wonderful inconsistency, praise the terrier, who is 
quite as much addicted to rats and mice as is the 
cat. The fortunate few who have broken through 
the disdainful cloak of cynicism, in which the 
unappreciated cat has wrapped himéelf, and who 
have learned that, however heartless he may seem, 
there is always an angel in him, will be pleased 


to learn that certain Belgiaus have formed a: 


society for the mental and moral improvement of 
eats. Their first effort has been to train the cat 
to do the work now dene by carrier-pigeons. It 
has long been known that the cat cannot be inten- 
tionally misled. The most astute and accom- 
plished scientific person would have his ideas of 
locality totally confused by being tied up in a 
meal-bag, carried twenty miles from home, and 
let out with a loud request to “Seat” in a strange 
neighborhood in the middle of the night. This 
experiment has, however, been repeatedly tried 
upon cats of only average abilities, and the inva- 
riable result has been that the deported animal 
has reappeared at his native kitchen-door the next 
morning, and calmly ignored the whole affair. 
This wonderful skill in travelling through unfa- 
miliar regions without a guide-book or a compass, 
has suggested the possibility of cats being used 
as special messengers. Recently thirty-seven cats 
residing in the city of Liege were taken in ba 
a long distance into the country. The animals 
were ‘liberated at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and promptly proceeded to “scat.” At 6.48 the 
same afternoon, one of them reached his home, and 
beyond hinting, though in a much more delicate 
way than that employed by Mr. Wegg, that a 
saucer of milk would be peculiarly “ mellering 
to the organ,” he did not make the slightest 
allusion to his long and troublesome journey. 
His feline companions arrived at Liege somewhat 
later, but it is understood that within twenty-four 
hours every one had reached his home. 

It is proposed to establish, at an early day, a 
regular system of cat communication between 
Liege and the neighboring villages. Messages 
are to be fastened in waterproof bags around the 
necks of the animals, and it is believed that, 
unless the criminal class of dogs undertakes to 
waylay and rob the cats, the messages will be 
delivered with rapidity and safety.—N. Y. Times. 


Do Birds Reason? 


Some years ago I had occasion to go into a 
large tamarack swamp, in Jefferson County, N. 
Y. The snow was about two feet deep, and had 
been on the ground for some time. As we were 
eating our lunch, birds came around,—common 
snow-birds, I think,—and I threw them some 
crumbs, which they very soon commenced eating. 
It was not long before they became so bold as to 
sit on my hand and eat the food given them. 
After having satisfied their hunger, they would 
take pieces of cracker, carry them to trees near, 
push them into crevices in the bark and then 
return for more. I believe these birds do not 
belong to a family—like bees and ants—that lay 
up food by instinct, and it would seem they must 
have reasoned, “ Food is very scarce here. I have 
had enough for to-day; my friends may not be 
here to-morrow ; I will lay up a little for time of 
need.” — Fanciers’ Journal. 


REGARDING animals in the light of their being 
companions to man, may we not well think that 
they may be his companions in a future life as 
well as in this? 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
“* Give Him the Whip.” 


I was disappointed and distressed to read re- 
cently in an article in the “Golden Rule,” on 
“ Breaking,” the following advice :— 


“If you have a green horse that comes back in 
the breeching when he breaks, or even when his 
backbone begins to twist up before the break has 
actually begun, then give him the whip; give it to 
him sharp and quick. Get all that nonsense out 
of him at once,” etc. 

This will seem to trotting men and fast boys, 
who are already fond enough of using the whip, a 
veritable golden rule. 

To me and many others it means, “ When your 
horse is doing his best to obey your directions, but 
fails to do what is an absolute impossibility to 
him, in a sane and normal condition, then lash 
him into a frenzy of fear and excitement. He 
will not have the least idea what he has done 
amiss, or why you flog him; but by practice 
obtained at the expense of unspeakable suffering 
to your duimb, defenceless and dependent servant, 
you may take advantage of his excitement to 
develop a gait which is absolutely worthless for 
any purpose save gambling or the gratification of 
a puerile and contemptible vanity.” 

othing but a sense of duty would lead me to 
question so eminent an authority, or to criticise a 
practice so common and so approved; but I trust 
that among the friends of “ our dumb animals,” I 
shall find sympathy in my conviction—the fruit of 
large and varied experience—that he is only an 
apprentice in horsemanship who cannot get the 
best efforts of a horse’s powers, physical or intel- 
lectual, in any legitimate direction, without the 
use of the whip. 

Why is it held to be a wicked and despicable 
thing for a man to strike his wife? Is it not 
because she is defenceless, dependent, and would 
love and serve him to the extent of her powers, if 
he would only allow her to do so? And is not 
the horse entitled to kindness and protection on 
the same grounds ? 

And when men and boys are taught to whip an 
intelligent and sensitive animal—“ to give it to 
him sharp and quick *—not in an emergency, or 
for any useful purpose—not on account of any 
intentional or even conscious fault or disobedience 
—but simply because he fails to fulfil an arbitrary 
and unreasonable demand,—is it not proper for 
the friends of our dumb animals to inquire how 
far such teachings are consistent with the golden 
rule, which it is the duty of all, according to their 
various capacities and opportunities, to illustrate 
and enforce ? PuILir. 


[Contributed.] 
Some Mice Nests. 


Mice sometimes choose very odd places in which 
to set up their small housekeeping. A lady one 
day took down a large loaf of bread, baked the 
day before, to cut up for her children’s dinner. 
She found a little hole in one side which she fol- 
lowed up, and there, snug in the heart of the bread 
was a mother mouse and nine little mice. She 
had torn into shreds a leaf of a copy-book, for the 
bottom of the nest, and when they got hungry 
they could just fall to and eat their bedclothes! 

Another person, in pulling a large turnip in his 
field, found the inside neatly hollowed out by a 
field mouse, and a stock of lima beans laid in for 
winter provisions. 

A Cleveland mouse did worse mischief than 
that. He chewed up two hundred dollars’ worth 
of greenbacks, and made a bed of them. But, 
alas! the arsenic in the green color did not agree 
with him. He was found dead i his bed. 

J. E. M. C. 


Bose, a mongrel yellow dog, is the mail-carrier 
between Minnesota and Dakota, sixty miles. He 
makes the trip for nothing, and boards himself, 
and never fails. There seem to be no competitors 
for the position. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
To My Mocking- Bird. 
BY FLIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
My beautiful bird! my wingéd Muse! 
My Elfin sprite, whose mimic glee 
Comes phantom-like, as evening dews 
Fall startling from the o’ercharged tree : 
Is thy song rich with only joy ? 
Or, underneath its wizard spell, 
Lurks there a something like annoy, 
Too weird, too human to be well ? 


The ring-dove’s coo so tender, clear— 
The whistling thrush by reedy lake— 
The pious robin, held so dear— 
All these thy melody will take; 
Nor scorns thy throat the coarser notes 
Of duck, or goose, or chanticleer, 
As if to shame their vulgar throats, 
By making sweet their homely cheer. 


O! poet bird! meseems thy heart 
Yearns for a something that is not 
Of dell, or lake, or woods a part,— 
A memory not all forgot, 
Of foretime melody too sweet 
To be revealed to mortal ear, 
Which haunts thee like mysterious feet 
Eluding us, yet ever near. 
Ho.tiywoop, Feb. 21, 1876. 
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Was it Instinct or Reason ? 


As a farmer in a neighboring town was getting 
in his hay, he noticed an unusual commotion 
among the swallows, which had built a long row 
of nests under the eaves of his barn. They 
appeared greatly excited, flying rapidly about and 
filling the air with their cries of distress. As 
the load of hay upon which he was riding passed 
into the barn, he saw that a young swallow ina 
nest directly over the door had caught its neck in 
a crack between two shingles and was unable to 
liberate itself. He stopped his team and set the 
young bird free, restoring it to the nest. Upon 
his return to the barn with his next load of hay, 
noticing that the swallows were quiet, he examined 
the crack, and found they had filled it completely 
with mud, so that no matter how enterprising or 
how foolish the young swallow might be, he could 
not again endanger ‘his life or the peace of that 
community by any experiments upon that crack. 


—~@> 


A Domesticated Guill, 


A friend of mine, while out shooting, wounded a 
gull which he brought home, and as it was only 
slightly injured about the wing, it soon recovered, 
and became as tame as the hens about the yard, 
keeping in company with them and roosting by 
them at night. In this way the gull kept about 
the place for more than a year, occasionally taking 
a fiight through the air, but always returning 
again, until one day (about the migratory season), 
a number of gulls passing over the yard where 
the tame one was, it suddenly took to its wings 
and joined its brother gulls in their flight, this 
time not returning. Nothing was seen of the 
deserter, until one day, some eighteen months 
after it had flown away, my friend with some 
others were down at Mace’s Bay, some thirty 
miles from St. John, duck-shooting, when they 
suddenly came on a flock of gulls in the water, 
which, on being disturbed, took to their wings, 
with the exception of one which my friend 
noticed looked like his lost bird; and sure enough, 
on hearing an accustomed whistle, the bird came 
swimming toward the boat, was taken on board 
and brought back to its old quarters, where he 
lived contentedly until it received an injury which 
terminated its existence.—Cor. American Sports- 
man. 


LET every youth regard it as a fact that he must 
make his own character. No other can do it for 
him. 


Pet Philosophy. 


That people do keep pets, and do misuse them, is 
a plain and unquestioned fact. Why they keep 
them is another and much more difficult question. 
Some, it is true, have a dislike to the destruction 
of animal life. . . . Others, again, have been 
driven to love a swallow from the mere loneli- 
ness of prison life. . . . The story of Lady 
Berkeley who insisted on keeping her merlins to 
molt in her bedchamber, and her husband’s con- 
sequent displeasure, occurs among the annals of 
the fifteenth century. Little dogs figure on 
brasses, and the names of “ Terri,” “ Jakke” and 
“ Bo” have come down to us as memorials of pets 
beloved 500 years ago. Cowper, besides his hares, 
petted all kinds of animals, and remonstrated in 
verse with his spaniel for killing a fledgling. 
Oldys apostrophized a fly, and Burns a mouse. 
. . . In facet, there are few people come to 
mature years, who at some time of their life have 
not loved a dear gazelle or other domestic animal, 
and been gladdened by its affectionate eye. 
taste which is peculiarly human, may be huinan- 
izing, if properly directed. The child, indeed, will 
rob a nest to satisfy a longing for a pet. But it is 
easy to demonstrate the cruelty of interfering 
with natural laws, and the speedy death of the 
half-fledged nestling demonstrates clearly enough 
the futility of the childish aspirations. . . . 
Although it has often been remarked that love of 
the horse accompanies, if it does not cause, the 
degradation of many a man, yet it would be hard 
to ascribe the iniquities of a blackleg to any true 
love of tie animal on which he lays his money. 
Doubtless the horse of Caligula preferred his oats 
ungilt, and it is the uncertainty of racing, rather 
than any fault of the racer, that attracts the rogues 
to Newmarket and Epsom. <A horse would run 
quite as well, the race be even more often to the 
swilt, if betting could be abolished, and our prize 
costermongers and cabmen find kindness to their 
animals, like honesty, the best policy. . . . 
—Saturday Review. 


A Woman’s Lectures. 

An English lady, Mrs. Buckton, says :— 

“ Having had two winters’ experience in giving 
lectures on physiology and the laws of health to 
the wives and daughters of working-men in Leeds 
and Saltaire, I ventured to hope I might be able 
to make the same instruction interesting and 
intelligible to boys and girls in our public schools, 
from the ages of ten to twelve. During my lec- 
tures, I determined to plead the cause of dumb 
animals as well as little children. Great interest 
was taken in all that was related about them. I 
was pleased to observe the strong expressions of 
disapproval written and expressed, when instances 
were given of the cruel and ignorant way in 
which they were often treated. I believe the 
dreadful brutality now practised by human beings 
upon each other and upon dumb animals, will not 
be really diminished until young people are rey- 
erently taught how wonderfully their bodies are 
made, and the great care that is needed to preserve 
them in health. No schools require this instruc- 
tion so much as our elementary schools, for it is 
from them that we draw our supply of nurses, 
grooms, farm-servants, and butchers. The fol- 
lowing circumstance shows that instruction of 
this kind exerts a humanizing iniluence. A mis- 
sionary told me he knew a woman who used to 
beat her children in a very brutal manner. 
Nothing that was said appeared to touch her heart, 
or change her ways, until she learned from the 
lectures how delicately and wonderfully a child 
was made; then her past cruelty presented itself 
in its true light, she was filled with sorrow, and 
ceased to treat her little ones unkindly.” 


There are women in Massachusetts who are, in 
a degree, doing this same work, and more will do it 
as they become more acquainted with their oppor- 
tunity.—Ep. 


WuekE there is much light the shadow is deep. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, April, 1876. 


Annual Election. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society, on the 
28th ult., the following directors were elected :— 

Geo. T. Angell. G. J. F. Bryant. 

Russell Sturgis, Jr. W. H. Baldwin. 

D. D. Slade. Henry S. Washburn. 

George Noyes. Abraham Firth. 

Wm. G. Weld. John B. Tatt. 

Mrs. Wm. Appleton. Greeley S. Curtis. 

Mrs. J. C. Johnson. Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb. 

Miss Ann Wigglesworth. Mrs. John Lowell. 

Mrs. C. D. Homans. Mrs. Joseph Iasigi. 

Miss Florence Lyman. Mrs. Geo. L. Chaney. 

Henry S. Russell. Mrs. John L. Roberts. 

Gardner Chilson. Mrs. E. F. Newhall. 

C. L. Heywood. J. Murray Forbes. 

Henry P. Kidder. Wm. Howell Reed. 

Samuel E. Sawyer. Frank Bb. Fay. 

The Secretary reported that the Society had 
investigated, during the year, 3,358 cases, as fol- 
lows :— 


For overloading, .  « 282 
Beating, > - 303 
Lame and galled animals, . ‘ - 728 
Diseased animals, 196 
Torturing, . 172 
Cruel transportation, . 54 
Deficient food and shelter, . " - 518 
General cruelty, . 744 
Animals killed, . 444 
Taken from work, . 561 
Convictions, 


Fines imposed, $1,500, in addition to imprison- 
ment. 


The Secretary's Annual Report 
will appear in the May paper, together with a list 
of all the societies in the United States, and other 
interesting matter. 


+o 


Our May Paper. 

We propose to make that paper a Centennial 
number, and to publish an extra quantity to be 
distributed during the Exposition. We trust it 
will fall into the hands of friends of animals in 
various parts of the country, and will induce them 
to forward the work in their several sections. 


Other States, 

Gratifying as has been the progress of our cause 
in this country, there are still many sections where 
nothing has been done. In some States where 
there is a society, but little work is accomplished. 
A few persons feel an interest, but there is not 
such a pressure made as to collect funds to carry 
on the work successfully. There is a chance for 
missionary labor. Our Society has done some- 
thing towards it by free distribution of documents, 
but there is yet a large, unoccupied field. 

Goats and Dogs in Harness. 

The practice of harnessing goats and dogs into 
children’s wagons, or other vehicles, is liable to 
lead to abuse. Boys do not always know what is 
a proper load for such animals. Neither of them 
were designed for “beasts of burden,” and it is 
unnatural for them to be in harness. At any rate, 
the work they are required to do should be very 
light. 


A Humane Committee for every Town. 

To give a better tone to public sentiment, and 
to sustain our local agents in their work, we 
need a committee in each city and town, of men 
and women who shall be representatives of the 
cause. 

We often find, in country towns especially, that 
little work is done by our agents, because the 
public sentiment is not sufficiently advanced, or 
because the agent hesitates to assume the respon- 
sibility for fear of personal injury, either to his 
property or popularity. Temporarily, of course, 
some odium will attach to a man who prosecutes 
his townsman or neighbor. But if there were a 
committee of responsible ladies and gentlemen to 
sustain the agent, and create a public sentiment 
in his favor and against the offender, more cases 
would be investigated and prosecuted, and more 
cruelty prevented. 

Beyond this, the committee could promote the 
establishment of drinking-troughs, discourage the 
destruction of birds, favor the introduction of 
humane inventions designed to relieve animals 
from suffering, prevent pigeon-shoots, turkey- 
shoots, and overloading and overdriving, etc., ete. 
They could also use influence through the local 
press, by furnishing communications, or material 
for editorials. They could aid in the circulation of 
our paper and other documents ; interest teachers 
in public schools and Sunday schools; influence 
clergymen to preach on the subject, and in a 
variety of other ways forward the cause. Then, 
again, if we should have another, fair when times 
are better, we should have a nucleus, around which 
the interest would gather. 

It frequently happens that we need advice when 
an agent removes from town, or from other causes 
relinquishes his office. His place must be sup- 
plied, and we want the best man. If such a 
committee were appointed, we should know whom 
to appeal to. ‘There need be but little ma- 
chinery to the committee, no assessment made, 
and no money expended. It would only need 
some officers, who could meet monthly or oftener, 
for conference, in important cases, and to whom 
the agent could apply for advice if he desired. 
We would propose that the committee consist of 
both ladies and gentlemen, and be oflicered as 
follows :— 

A Chairman, 

Vice-Chairman, 

Secretary, and an 

Executive Committee 
of five in addition to the other three officers, who 
should be a part of the committee. 

The influence of such an organization would 
soon be felt in a town, and much cruelty would be 
prevented by the knowledge that such a commit- 
tee had been formed, and that, too, without any 
action whatever on their part. 

We hope to be apprised whenever such commit- 
tees are appointed, and shall be quite ready to 
assist in their formation at any time. 


Watering-Troughs. 
[Continued.] 

East Bridgewater: troughs, 7; roadside brooks, 
10. Hardwick: troughs, 10; roadside brooks, 13. 
Palmer: troughs, 7. Templeton: troughs, 8; 
roadside brooks, 8. 


Cock-Vighting and Dog-Fighting. 

We are glad to announce that we have secured 
the passage of a better law upon the above-named 
crimes. We took much pains,in framing the bill, 
to consult magistrates and other legal authority, 
and we appeared three times before the legislative 
committee. We trust that we have covered the 
legal defects in the former law, and that the penal- 
ties are sufficiently severe, so that we may be able 
to check the brutal exhibitions which have hereto- 
fore disgraced our State. The following is the 
law :— 


An Act to Suppress Exhibitions of the Fighting of Birds, 
Dogs and other Animals. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rpts, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows :— 

Sect. 1. When complaint is made on oath or 
affirmation to any magistrate authorized to issue 
warrants in criminal cases, that the complainant 
believes and has reasonable cause to believe that 
preparations are being made for an exhibition of 
the fighting of birds, dogs or other animals, or 
that an exhibition of the fighting of birds, dogs or 
other animals is in progress, or that birds, dogs 
or other animals are kept or trained for fighting, 
at any place or in any building or tenement, such 
magistrate, if satisfied that there is reasonable 
cause for such belief, shall issue a search-warrant 
authorizing any sheriff, deputy-sheriff, state de- 
tective, constable or police officer to search such 
place, building or tenement, at any hour of the 
day or night, and take possession of the birds, 
dogs or other animals engaged in fighting, and of 
all birds. dogs or other animals there found and 
kept, trained or intended to be used or engaged in 
fighting, and to arrest all persons there present at 
an exhibition of the fighting of birds, dogs or other 
animals, or where preparations for such an exhi- 
bition are being made, or where birds, dogs or 
other animals are kept or trained for fighting. _ 

Sect. 2. Any officer, authorized to serve crimi- 
nal process may, without a warrant, enter any 
place, building or tenement where there is an 
exhibition of the fighting of birds, dogs or other 
animals, or where preparations are being made for 
such an exhibition, and arrest all persons there 
present, and take possession of and remove from 
the place of seizure the birds, dogs or other ani- 
mals engaged in fighting, and all birds, dogs or 
other animals there found and intended to be used 
or engaged in fighting, or kept or trained for 
fighting, and hold the same in custody subject to 
the order of the court, as hereinafter provided. , 

Sect. 8. All persons arrested under the provi- 
sions of either of the two preceding sections 
shall be kept in jail or other convenient place not 
more than twenty-four hours, exclusive of Sundays 
and legal holidays, at or before the expiration of 
which time such persons shall be brought before a 
justice of the peace, a police, municipal or district 
court, and proceeded against according to law. 

Sect. 4. After the seizure and removal of any 
birds, dogs or other animals, as provided in either 
of the first two sections of this act, application 
shall be made to a justice of the peace, a police, 
municipal or district court, for a decree of forfeit- 
ure of the same, and if, upon the hearing of such 
application, notice thereof having been previously 
given as such justice or court shall order, it shall 
be found and adjudged that said birds, dogs or 
other animals, or any of the same, at the time of 
such seizure were engaged in fighting at an exhi- 
bition thereof, or were owned, kept, possessed or 
trained by any person with the intent that the 
same should be so engaged, all such birds, dogs or 
other animals so found and adjudged to have been 
so engaged or kept, owned, trained or intended 
for such purpose, and with such intent, shall be 
adjudged forfeit, and such justice or court shall 
thereupon enter a decree of forfeiture of the same. 
The said justice or court, except an appeal be 
taken, as hereinafter provided, shall issue an order 
for the killing of such birds, dogs or other ani- 
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mals adjudged forfeit as aforesaid, directed to any 
officer authorized to serve criminal process, and 
the officer receiving said order shall kill or cause 
the same to be killed within twenty-four hours 
thereafter. Any birds, dogs or other animals 
seized as herein before provided, not adjudged 
forfeit, shall be delivered to the owner or to the 

son entitled to the possession thereof. Any 

rson shall be allowed to appear as claimant in 
the proceeding upon the application for a decree 
of forfeiture. 

Sect. 5. Any owner or claimant aggrieved by 
any decree of such justice or court, may within 
twenty-four hours after the entry of such decree, 
and before execution thereof, appeal theretrom to 
the superior court then next to be held in the 
county; and all proceedings upon and after such 
appeal, including the right of exception, shall be 
conformable, so far as may be, to those in criminal 
cases, except that before any such appeal is 
allowed, the appellant shall recognize to the Com- 
monwealth in the sum of two hundred dollars, 
with good and sufficient sureties, to prosecute his 
appeal at the court appealed to, and to pay all 
such costs as may thereafter arise, and all such 
expenses as may be thereafter incurred in the care 
and keeping of the birds, dogs or other animals 
claimed by such appellant, in case final judgment 
is rendered against the same, and to abide the 
judgment of the court thereon. Upon the final 
judgment the birds, dogs or other animals held in 
custody to abide such judgment, shall be disposed 
of, under the direction of the superior court, in 
like manner as the justice of the peace, police, 
municipal or district court might have disposed 
of the same, if no appeal had been taken. During 
the pendency of the appeal, all birds, dogs or 
other animals that may have been adjudged for- 
feit, shall be kept in custody in some place other 
than that from which they were taken. 

Srcr. 6. The necessary expenses incurred in 
the care and destruction of such birds, dogs and 
other animals, may be allowed and paid in the 
same manner that costs in criminal prosecutions 
are paid. 

Sect. 7. Whoever owns, possesses, keeps or 
trains any bird, dog or other animal, with the 
intent that such bird, dog or other animal shall be 
engaged in an exhibition of fighting, or whoever 
establishes or promotes an exhibition of the fight- 
ing of birds, dogs or other animals, shall be 
goon by fine not exceeding two hundred dol- 

, or by imprisonment in jail not exceeding 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sect. 8. Whoever is present at any place, 
building or tenement where preparations are being 
made for an exhibition of the fighting of birds, 
dogs or other animals, with intent pi present 
at such exhibition, or is present at, aids in, or con- 
tributes to, such an exhibition, shall be punished 
by fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars, or by 
imprisonment in jail not exceeding thirty days, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 

_Sect.9. Section seventy-nine of chapter eighty- 
eight of the General Statutes, and chapter four 
hundred and thirty-five of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, are hereby re- 
pealed, and the provisions of chapter two hundred 
and forty-two of the acts of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, shall not apply to proceedings 
under this act: provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall affect any prosecution now pend- 
ing, or any: penalty or forfeiture already incurred. 
[Approved March 30, 1876. 

THERE is one noble means of avenging ourselves 
for — criticism; it is by doing still better, 
and silencing it solely by the increasing excel- 
lence of our works. This is the only true way of 
triumphing ; but if instead of this you undertake 
to dispute, to defend, or to criticise by way of 
reprisal, you involve yourself in endless troubles 
and disquietudes, disturb that tranquility which is 
80 necessary to the successful exercise of your 
pursuit, and in harassing contests waste that 
precious time which you should consecrate to 
your art.— Canova. 


One Woman’s Work Distributing Papers. 

It has been our custom, when members and 
friends desired to create or increase public senti- 
ment in favor of the humane treatment of animals, 
to send them, free, a box of back numbers of our 
paper, they paying expressage, and distributing 
the papers. We feel that, in this way, the paper 
falls into the hands of many persons, adults and 
children, who otherwise might never see it. 


A lady to whom we had sent such a box, thus 
writes :— 

“J have distributed the papers in six day schools 
and one mission Sunday school, and have more yet 
for the districts outside of the village, whose 
teachers are ready to give out the papers as soon 
as school reopens. In one case of a primary 
school, one little boy said he didn’t want a paper, 
but he afterward took it, and the next day said it 
was a ‘real good paper, and that his mother 
wanted one! I had the ‘ Advice to Teamsters,’ 
posted one in the post-office, and one each in our 
blacksmith-shops. I keep a little package of 
papers, and some of the pamphlets, ready to hand 
to coal-drivers, or any one who comes to the house 
for business, who would be benefited by the 
papers. Formerly, such men took them as if do- 
ing me a favor, and I was satisfied with that; but 
now they all thank me for them, and appear glad 
to have them. A man who brought a load of wood 
the other day seemed delighted, and said it was 
‘one of the best societies. I gave the pamphlet, 
‘How to Kill Animals Mercifully, to all our 
butchers and marketmen. 

“Our cats signified to me that they liked the 
box that you sent the papers in better than they 
did their old one, which was not so deep, so I put 
hay in it, and they have slept in it all winter,— 
quite appropriate, I thought.” 


Prosecution for Cruel Transportation. 


Superintendent Street, of the Society P. C. A., 
having been informed that about seventy car-loads 
of cattle (more than one thousand head) had just 
arrived at East Liberty from Chicago that had 
been on the cars two days and nights without 
rest or food, and that soon after unloading them 
from Western cars they had commenced reloading 
them in cars of the Pennsylvania Central for 
Philadelphia and New York, went with Agent 
Dean to the stock-yards. They notified the agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company not to 
reload until the animals had time for rest and 
were fed and watered, as humanity and the law 
required. This notice being disregarded, the 
ofticers took the number of each car reloaded, and 
caused the arrest of the owner's agent, and took 
him before Alderman Irwin, East Liberty, where 
he gave bonds in the sum of $1,000 for a future 
hearing. The defendant after his arrest, asserted 
again and again, that different men had been 
shipping cattle from Chicago and from St. Louis 
through to Philadelphia and New York without 
rest or food almost weekly for the past year, and 
complained against his being arrested for thus 
violating the law, and that other parties should 
go free. Superintendent Street plead with him to 
give the name, time and proof needful for con- 
viction, but he refused to do it. 

The oflicers of the society will let no man escape 
that cruelly and inhumanly treats dumb animals, 
for the result is diseased meat for consumers and 
cruelty to the creatures.—Pittsburg Paper. 

Another case has since been prosecuted, and 
the parties were promptly convicted and fined. — 
Ep. 


er 


How things come round and join each other 
again,—how this that we do brings us face to face 
with that which we have done, and with its work 
and consequences; how people find each other 
after years and years, and find that they have not 
been very far apart after all 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
By OrricE AGENTS IN MARCH. 


[On account of the sickness of our special agent, 


who prepares this record, we omit the figures till 
next month.—Ep.] 


4@. 


t= Agents please read instructions on the back 
of their new commissions. 


or 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY THIS MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, tye will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. } 

MEMBERS AND DONoRs. 

Mrs. J.C. Johnson, $3; Miss Mary C. Tolman, $2; Mrs. Wm. 
H. Browne, $11; “A,” $3; Mrs. George Hussey, $2; Mrs. C. 
T. Thayer, $50. 


Ten EAcn. 

Mrs. A. A. Hayes, Jr., J. C. Burrage, John Collamore, Mrs. 
H. W. Sewall, Otis E. Weld, A. M. Howland, Mrs. J. R. Vin- 
cent, John J. Williams, H. N. Gridley, Edward Cunningham, 
Mrs. Wm. Brigham, Mrs. E. 8. Morton, Mra. F. M. Payson, Mrs. 
¥. H. Manning, John C. Howe, J. Freeman Clarke, K. W. Sears, 
Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, Mrs. K. B. Bigelow, Edward Whitney, 
George B. Emerson, Miss Eliza B. Leonard, Mrs. W. Farna- 
worth, Mrs. B. F. Sturtevant, Miss 8. E. Farley, Mrs. Rebecca 
Conant, James P. ‘Thorndike, Abraham Frith, A. L. F., Mrs. 
Charles Mifflin, J. 1. Bowditch, 


Five EAcnu. 


Mrs. 8. C. Thacher, Mrs. Wm. Gray, Chas. F. Bradford, 
Arthur T. Lyman, Francis H. Gray, Mrs. B. Welles, Mra H. G. 
Rice, John C. Ropes, James F, Edmands, George Sampson, 
George D. Oxnard, Mrs. George D. Oxnard, Isaac Livermore, 
Edward 8. Moseley, Francis Minot, Miss Eliza 8. Quincy, Mies 
M. Sophia Quincy, John Richardson, H. 8. Grew, Addison Gil- 
bert, Miss Blanchard, Mrs. Lydia R. Swain, Miss C. L. Donnison, 
Wm. W. Warren, Mrs. 8. B. Barrell, James B. Congdon, Mrs. 
Prince 8. Crowell, John G. Hall & Co., Mrs. Edwin W. Gay, 
Alfred Hosmer, Francis W. Welch, Mrs. Daniel Merriman, Wi 
iam Endicott, Miss C. Meriam, Miss H. Meriam, Rhodes, Ripley 
& Co., Mrs. Samuel E. Sawyer, Rufus 8. Frost, Mrs. B. D. 
Greene, Mra Elizabeth Leonard, Robert Wood, George F. Far- 
ley, A. J. Wilkinson, Miss Helen Porter, Robert Codman, Roger 
H. Leavitt, George C. Shattuck, Charles Nash, Miss E. 8. Nash, 
Augustus T. Perkins, James Ellison, Henry Grew, Miss Eliza 
Wagstaff, Wendell Phillips, Wm. J. Foster, Joseph W. Crocker, 
Miss Mary A. Clark, Miss Adelia Clark, Miss E. H. Bradford, 
Miss Margaret D. Heath, D. W. Cheever, Wm. H. Wood, Miss 
Kitty White, Wm. R. Bogart, Miss S. I. White, Miss M. E. C. 
White, Mrs. C. 'T. White, Otis Norcross, Mrs. Otis Norcross, A. 
Morrison, Miss Anna C. Lowell, Janfes Jackson, Miss Sarah B. 
Morton, E. W. Hoyt, James H. Ellison, Miss P. W. 8. Canfield, 
Wm. B. Fosdick, Miss Jane F. Dow, Miss Cornelia Dow, Miss 
Elizabeth Dow. 

OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


W. C. Gannett, Friend in Concord, Mrs. Leonard Searle, D. 
B. Scott, Mrs. John Woodeock, Miss E. W. Dyer, Gordie Bos- 
son, Mrs. M. H. M. Thompson, Mrs. I. E. M. Safford, Mrs. Wm. 
8. Jackson, Mre. John D. Coggswell, Mre. Henry O. Smith, Will- 
iam Troup, Miss Annie G. Loud. 


Supscripers, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


E. L. Hammond, Wm. D. Swan, Mrs. Lydia G. Randall, Frank 
B. Ashby, Mrs. R. C. Hall, Miss Rebecca Lynch, Miss Mary R. 
Baxter, Mise Adele Biddle, D. M. Burgers, Miss N. 8. Fowler, 
Lawrence and Bennie Gotfredson, John Perry, Elmer E. Braly, 
Samuel O. Sparhawk, Charlie Kenyon, Jr, Mrs. Julia V. Whip- 

le, H. S. Anderson, Daniel Austin, Leonard Huntress, R. P. 

ood, Miss Clara Cushing, Barber Chase; Charles Tidd, $2; 
John Sharpe, $2; R. McIntosh, 50 cents; Miss A. M. Carey, 
$2; T. W. Braidwood, $7. 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 60 Cents EaAcu. 
W. V. Monroe. 


New Hampshire Again. 

One case is reported where a cow was allowed 
to stand in a barn several days without water, 
until the neighbors relieved the animal. 

Another case where a horse was beaten to death, 
his head being broken in and one leg broken. 

Still another, where a man broke a horse’s leg 
with a fence stake. 

There was evidence enough to convict in these 
cases, if public sentiment had been sufficiently 
cultivated to induce witnesses to be willing to 
testify. 

Newspaper Exhibition. 

George P. Rowell & Co., of New York, propose 
to make a full and complete exhibition of Ameri- 
can newspapers at the Centennial Exposition, and 
a catalogue will be published in due time. A 
building is now in course of construction for this 
purpose. 
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Children’s Department. 


A Little Bird Story. 
Early last June, a little bird (we 


The Little Builders. 


One of the birds, when he sings, 
seems to Say :— 


O, let me sing, 
For the smiling spring 
Is come with its joy and love; 
And the song I raise 
Shall be full of praise 
To the glorious God above; 
For he blesses all, 
Both the great and small, 
And bids us his gifts enjoy ; 
And looketh down 
With an angry frown 
On those who our bliss destroy. 


The above is taken from “Our 
Children’s Pets,” a beautifully illus- 
trated work, published by S. Part- 
ridge & Co., London, from which 
work the annexed cut is taken. 

It is a proper time now, as the 
spring is opening, to again call at- 
tention to the birds’ nests, and to 
beg our young friends not to dis- 
turb them. 

First. Because it is wrong, as 
the bird is as much entitled to the 
peaceful enjoyment of its home as 
the child is, being made by the 
same creator. 

Second. Because it is innocent 
and beautiful, and affords enjoy- 
ment to all around it by its songs. 

Third. Because cruelty to an in- 
nocent creature makes the boy who 
inflicts it unkind in his nature; and 
he will be more likely to be eruel 
and unkind to human beings. 


THE LITTLE BUILDERS, 


think a canary), came to the factory 
and found his way in through an 
open window. We first saw him in 
the basement of the building. He 
appeared tired and distressed. We 
added to his comfort as soon ag 
possible, by placing him in a more 
cheerful room, and giving him 
something to eat and drink. A 
perch was put up for him, and he 
seemed pleased to spend the night 
under our roof. In the morning, 
he appeared grateful for the little 
we had done. For a day or two 
the windows were kept closed, but 
being very hot weather at the time, 
we were obliged to open them wide 
for our comfort and convenience. 
The little fellow took advantage of 
the opportunity, and flew away. He 
had scarcely lived with us long 
enough to get fully interested in 
him, hence it is we did not par- 
ticularly mourn his departure. 
Still, we left the window open all 
night; and, do you know, in the 
morning, there he was, waiting for 
his breakfast! Ile neither 
money nor reference, but we were 
glad to see him without either. 
Since this time he has gone in and 
out at his pleasure. Days and 
weeks, nay, months have passed, 
with this outgoing and incoming. 
Ile is a very polite little fellow. 
Each morning, before leaving the 
window-sill, he makes a bow as 
pretty as possible, and says, in his 
own sweet language, “Good morn- 
ing; thank you for your kindness; 
I'll come back to you”; and with 
one exception, he has always been 
as good as his word. 

About six weeks ago he went 
out as usual, and stayed away five 


Fourth. Because there is a law 
that punishes, with ten dollars fine, any one who 
kills a bird, or disturbs its nest. 

We hope the first three reasons will be enough 
for our boys. 


>> 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Horse in the Well. 


A gentleman digging a well near his house had 
got to the depth of twelve feet, when he was called 
away from home. A young colt prancing about 
fell into the well, which, not being yet stoned up, 
was quite large. His position was tolerably com- 
fortable, and he was not hurt; but how to get him 
out was the question. There were only two young 
boys at home, and they studied over the problem 
with great anxiety. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Willie, who was but 
nine years old. “Here is that big straw-stack. 
Let us throw down bundle after bundle of straw, 
and “Prince” will trample it down; see if he 
doesn’t. There is straw enough to fill the well 
over and over again.” 

The plan seemed a very good one, and they 
acted upon it. “ Prince” trampled down the straw 
little by little, and gained an inch or two with 
every load they threw in. In time the top was 
reached, and the imprisoned animal walked off, 
free, on “straw bail.” 

Moral.—Don't leave your wells open unless you 
have a straw-stack handy, and two sensible boys 
on hand for an emergency. J. E. M. C. 


+o 


As soft answers turn away wrath, so in our 
dealings with brutes, not less than with men, 
there is a charm in “ kind words” and kind deeds, 
which neither the one nor the other can with- 
stand. 


Little Dog Under The Wagon. 
BY MRS, M. A. KIDDER. 
“ Come, wife,” says good old Farmer Gray, 
“Put on your things; ’tis market day ; 
Let’s be off to the nearest town— 
There and back ere the sun goes down. 
Spot! No, we’ll leave old Spot behind. 
But Spot he barked, and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up his doggish mind 
To steal away under the wagon. 


Away they went, at a good round pace, 

And joy came into the farmer’s face. 

* Poor Spot,” said he, “‘ did want to come; 

Bat I’m very glad he’s left at home; 

He’ll guard the barn, and guard the cot, 

And keep the cattle out of the lot.” 

“ 1’m not so sure of that,” growled Spot; 
The little dog under the wagon. 


+o 


 Abhor all O generous youth! 
Be pitiful and kind in deed and truth. 
Torment no living creature, great or small, 
But let thy tender Mercy reach to all.” 


or 


E. H. Situ, of Wolcottville, has recovered his 
favorite chicken, which was stolen at the Chicago 
Poultry show. He found her at the Springfield 
show, in the possession of a man from Auburn, N. 

To prove his ownership, Mr. Smith said that 
when he called the fowl she would answer him, 
and also if he placed her on the coop she would 
remain there till he took her down. She ful- 
filled the conditions in both cases, and was borne 
olf in triumph by her rightful owner. 


days and five nights, too. Need I 
tell you that, after the first day or two, we watched 
for him every hour; last thing at night and first 
thing in the morning, but no little bird. We felt 
sad and sorrowful, for he had become as one of 
the family. We conjectured ever) thing, and came 
to two conclusions. One was, because he had 
fallen into bad company, and had been enticed 
away, or that he was shot; and yet we hoped that 
he would return with the leaves in spring-time. 
Happily, he did not wait so long. At the end of 
the fitth day back he came. Such rejoicing you 
never saw. Ile did as much talking as anybody. 

The cemetery has an enchantment for him; and 
on the top of yonder spruce-tree he will sit like a 
sentinel watching over the dead, and singing his 
morning praise. 

Do we hear some one say it is a bad omen? 
Nay! we think not so, but a good one. It con- 
veys to our mind a delight of confidence and hope. 
We cannot tell you how much we like this little 
stranger. Hlis history we cannot tell. Maybe 
from woods adjacent, or possibly from hills be- 
yond the sea, it matters not, we are glad to give 
him a home; and the fact of his staying with us 
is a guarantee of his appreciation. 

Now winter is fairly upon us, it is not con- 
venient to leave windows open, so he contents 
himself in the factory. He watches the manufact- 
ure of Ridge’s food for the babies, and takes 
great interest in all that is going on; but when 
the flowers shall come again, no cage will im- 
prison him, no building shall measure the dis- 
tance of his flight: but out in God’s pure air shall 
he go to mingle with his kind, and pick plantain 
and wild seeds from nature’s grassy slopes, and 
at night he will return for rest and protection. 


J. 


—Palmer Journal. 
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A Pretty Custom. 


One of the prettiest of Christmas customs is 
the Norwegian practice of giving, on Christmas 
Day, a dinner to the birds. On Christmas morn- 
ing every gable, gateway, or barn-door is decorated 
with a sheaf of corn fixed on the top of a tall pole, 
wherefrom it is intended that the birds shall make 
their Christmas dinner. Even the peasants will 
contrive to have a handful set by for this purpose, 
and what the birds do not eat on Christmas Day 
remains for them to finish at their leisure during 
the winter. 


[We suggest that a sheaf of wheat would be 
acceptable to birds in this country at any time 
during the winter or spring.—Ep. O. D. A.] 


+> 
tor 


A Humanity Class. 


In the south of England, a lady recently organ- 
ized a local crusade against cruelty, chietly by 
agencies which she and other ladies could conduct. 
One of these consisted of a humanity class That 
idea, perhaps, would not enter the heads of many 
ladies longing to promote kindness to animals, so 
true is it that only one person invents, though 
many can imitate. We would commend a 
humanity class to ladies of even ordinary leisure 
and ability. Collect boys and girls who express 
a desire to attend your house once a week, and by 
a. simple lectures, conversations, questions 
and answers, teach them the wonderful structure 
of animals which surround them, and the treat- 
ment necessary for their well-being. Make them 
interested, by interspersing anecdotes in your 
discourses which will impress their minds simul- 
taneously with your moral precepts of our cause. 
The lady we allude to did actually succeed well 
in teaching about twenty juveniles their duty to 
animals during several months. Her class has 
greatly grown, especially since she conceived and 
carried out the happy device of a Christmas-tree 
for her pupils. This reward was held out at first 
as an encouragement, until the elements of dry 
humanity lessons had been mastered; for after 
such period has passed, the subject leads into paths 
of flowers and poetry—the inner life of animals— 
and is in itself an ample reward. How those boys 
and girls longed for Christmas Eve to arrive, may 
be guessed, and how jolly they were when, 
assembled in the hall of their teacher’s house, 
they were dazed by the spectacle of Father 
Christmas peering through the branches of an 
illuminated fir-tree, apparently quite hale and 
at ease and undisturbed by the crowd of merry 
upturned faces and laughing eyes. . . . The 
few well-chosen remarks uttered before their 
departure will, with that evening of delights and 
amusements, remain riveted in tender hearts, to 
the honor and glory of God, we believe. Hence 
we envy the patroness—hence we suggest to 


ladies who need an object in the use of their ° 


needles, that they may prepare all the year round 
for a Christmas-tree by making nicknacks, and 
aged others to help them in this labor of love. 
them not forget the humanity class, which 
a Christmas prize of pleasure——<Animal 
orld. 


Scandal, 


It was the saying of an old acquaintance of 
ours, when his attention was called to anything 
that had a smacking of scandal in it, “1 have so 
much to do that I cannot hear it. One-half my 
time is taken up with my own business, the other 
half with letting alone that of my neighbors.” 
How many excellent opportunities of letting alone 
other people’s business are slighted, and the world 
1s troubled with the interference of people with 
what does not concern them! Neighborhoods are 
driven crazy by reports of idle or mischievous 
— who watch for occasions for scandal, and 
ose no opportunity of making it public, regardless 
of its truth, or of the injury it inflicts upon the 
feelings of others. Gossip passes for fact, and 
surmise for history. 


Wait. 
Last night I tried, quite wearied out, 
The question that perplexes still, 
And the sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good naught beside the ill. 


This morning, when, with rested mind, 
I tried again the self-same theme, 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned: the Goop supreme. 


or 


As a train of cars was approaching Alfred, Me., 
on Wednesday forenoon, the engineer discovered a 
large Newfoundland dog on the track. He blew 
the whistle, but the dog stood his ground, and, 
thinking something was wrong, the engineer 
whistled down brakes, and the engine stopped 
within a few feet of the dog. It seems that a 
four-ox load of logs had attempted to cross the 
track, but the sled caught on the rails. The driver 
heard the train approaching around a curve, and 
rushed down the track to stop it. His dog 
took in the situation and dashed around the 
curve and stopped the train. It would have been 
impossible to have stopped the train after seeing 
the man. 


+or 


His Fidelity to his Wounded Young Master. 


Eddie Gerrold, aged nine years, of Newtonville, 
N. Y., went into the woods in the rear of his 
father’s house to gather some nuts. As the even- 
ing advanced he did not return, and his parents 
went in search of him, but they failed to find him. 
They continued their search next day without 
success, and almost ade up the child as lost. 
About 9 o’clock the following morning, as most of 
the residents of the hamlet were in Mr. Gerrold’s 
house sympathizing with the family in the loss of 
their child, “Jack,” a large Newfoundland dog, 
that has been an attaché of the Gerrold family 
since he was a month old, entered and seemed 


uneasy, and kept whining and barking at intervals. 


He was put outside the door for disturbing the 
family, and after remaining there for some time, 
he ran into Mrs. Seovill’s house, next door, and 
grasped a loaf of bread that the lady of the house 
had put under the stove, and ran off with it in his 
mouth in the direction of the woods. When Mr. 
Scovill returned, his wife related the incident to 
him and he felt surprised, as Jack had always 
maintained a character for strict honesty. He in 
turn related the incident to Mr. Gerrold, and that 
gentleman felt pretty certain that the dog had 
some idea of where the child was and new hope 
was inspired in the family and they waited impa- 
tiently tor the dog’s return. Finally he did return 
in about an hour, and exhibited the same uneasi- 
ness that was remarked before. After trying 
various ruses to attract the family to follow him 
to the wood, he finally started in that direction 
with more than half of the residents of the hamlet 
after him. He led them through many winding 
paths, until at last they reached a chestnut grove, 
and there they found the boy lying under a tree 
with his left lez broken. The boy himself told 
the facts as follows: He was upon the tree, and 
shaking it with all his inight to shake off the nuts, 
and lost his hold and tumbled down, his left le. 
striking the ground with force. He fainted, an 
the first thing that met his gaze when he became 
conscious, was the dog standing over him. This 
was on Friday evening, and the dog never left his 
side, but kept barking with all his might until 
Saturday morning. ‘The pangs of hunger the boy 
felt pretty keenly at this time, and he made an at- 
tempt to reach some nuts that lay on the ground a 
short distance from him. When the dog observed 
this he started off and returned in a short time with 
the loaf in his mouth, which he deposited in the 
boy’s lap. He ate of it with relish, and then 
became lonesome and began to ery. The dog 
started off again and this time returned with his 
friends. The boy was removed home and a doctor 
summoned from Cohoes, who set the wounded 
limb.—Troy Press. 


Stable and Farm. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
The Farmer’s Friend—The Crow. 


The poor crow finds every man’s hand against 
him, notwithstanding the service he does to those 
who till the ground. If they do not kill him on 
sight, it is only because he is usually a match for 
even the most sharp-sighted gunner. He is quite 
as fond of bugs and worms, and little field mice 
and young snakes, as he is of the farmer's corn. 
He is a good policeman about the farm-house, and 
drives away the hawk who can do twice the amount 
of mischief he is guilty of He hunts the grass- 
fields and pulls out the caterpillars and all manner 
of pests, and probably saves many other crops, if 
he ts hard on the corn. 

A gentleman had a tame crow who trotted after 
him as he went out to wage his annual war on the 
squash bugs. His sable attendant put his head 
on one side and watched him a few minutes, 
as if to see how he did it. Comprehending the 
business, at last, he went for those bugs with a 
will, and cleared the patch in fine style. He took 
it for a business the remainder of the season, 
insuring a fine crop. CECIL. 


Plank Floors Ruinous to Horses. 


Cannot some genius invent a kind of stable floor 
that can be kept clean without too much labor, 
which will not ruin the feet of horses standing 
upon it? 

Our horses have not much to do in the winter 
season, and we have noticed a tendency in them 
to become lame, but as they got over it upon 
driving, we paid but little attention to the matter. 
The past winter we have kept but one horse, and 
as a public conveyance ran between our place and 
office, we have preferred to patronize that, and let 
our horse stand in the stable. After the sleighing 
disappeared and the roads became bad he had but 
little exercise, and we noticed that he was be- 
coming lame. Supposing that he would improve 
as soon as spring work commenced, we paid but 
little attention to it, until he became so lame that 
he could not strike a trot, and his limbs seemed 
weak and tender, although we could find no sore 
or tender spot, nor were his limbs swollen. We 
consulted a veterinary surgeon, who could neither 
find cause for lameness, nor prescribe a remedy. 

We determined to try an experiment. We 
made a fence inclosing a small plot of grass, and 
turned him out, cutting grass for him. Now for 
the results. For three or four weeks before 
turning him out he had been getting lamer and 
lamer, until he became unable to trot. In one week 
from the time we turned him out he could trot off 
quite lively, and now he has nearly recovered. He 
seemed to be lame in every foot, and especially in 
his hind feet, and we have no doubt that standing 
idle on a plank floor caused his hoofs to become 
dry, hard and contracted, so that they pressed 
upon the tender frog. If any of our readers know 
of a substitute for plank floors, that will obviate 
the difficulties we have presented, we should be 
glad to hear from them.— American Rural Home. 


Crv_ELTY is rather a habit than a passion ; it will 
easily appear, however, that it is the genuine and 
necessary offspring of anger, often indulged and 
gratified. It is most apt to arise in proud, selfish 
and timorous persons, who conceive highly ot 
their own merits and of the consequent injustice 
of all offences committed against them, and who 
have an exquisite feeling and apprehension in re- 
spect of private gratification,—uneasiness. Mon- 
tesquieu has made this remark: he says, that 
persons accustomed to the implicit gratification or 
the will, are very apt to be cruel.—Sydney Smith. 


THe world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face. Frown 
at it, and it will in turn look surly upon you; 
laugh at it, and with it, and it is a jolly, kind 
companion.— Thackeray. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


More New Hampshire Cruelty. 


This morning residents of Amherst Street were 
treated to the novel invention of wheels under the 
shafts of an old wagon to support a horse whose 
age and infirmities were such that he could not 
walk without being thus propped up. The cara- 
van included two other horses in but little better 
condition. These poor old animals, after having 
seen hard service, and been faithful servants, were 
destined for the Nashua Auction mart. At the 
stable, one of them lay down from exhaustion, 
and could not get up, whereupon he was dragged 
from the stall by the tail, when several ineffectual 
attempts were made to get up with the assistance 
of six or eight men and boys. Finally, the poor 
beast, bleeding at the roots of the tail, the skin off 
in several places on his hips and back, was “ stood 
up,” and with the assistance of several men walked 
and dragged to a barn in the rear of the stable 
where he quickly lay down. The owner, a Ban- 
gor, Me., man, excused himself to the officers by 
saying he came in possession of the horse yester- 
day, and last night he got loose and fed on dry 
meal, which had given him the colic. The officer 
suggested that it must have been the first meal 
the horse had seen tor months, and advised the 
owner to kill it. ‘The owner promised to do so, if 
the poor old horse did not “rally.” If there is 
any one law more than another which, in our 
opinion, should be rigidly enforced, it is that re- 
lating to cruelty to animals, and if this is not a 
case of cruelty, will some one be good enough to 
tell us what is.— Nashua (N. H.) paper. 

[Such cases will continue te occur, and the 
offenders go unpunished, un.il there is a state 
society in New Hampshire with agents in the 
various localities. The law is good enough in 
that State, but it will never be enforced to any 
considerable extent, except by the officers of a 
society constituted for that purpose. When will 
the people wake up, and organize under the state 
charter granted to the Portsmouth society, under 
the title of N. H. Society P. C. A.P—Epb. O. D. A.] 


The Wilmington ( Del.) Fountain Society. 

This society held its triennial election last 
month. Edw. Bringhurst was chosen president ; 
Wm. M. Canby, secretary; Richard H. Ewbanks, 
Treasurer, with twenty-five managers. The 
“ Daily Gazette” says :— 

This society is one of the most useful in the 
city, and has done a good work for our community. 
It has erected, and now maintains, 14 fountains, 
more in proportion to population than any other 
city in the world. Our fourteen fountains are 
equivalent to one for 2,700 inhabitants, while the 
great city of London, with its three and a half 
millions of people, has only 300 public fountains, 
or one to every 15,000 inhabitants.” 


Boston has a fountain to every fifteen thousand 
inhabitants.—Ep. 


Social Feeling in Dogs. 

A gentleman residing a few miles from Brooklyn, 
on Long Island, had recently two dogs which tor 
several years had shown marked attachment for 
each other. One day he noticed that one of the 
dogs was ill, and the following morning found 
him dead in the barn, where he was accustomed to 
sleep. The other dog, which slept in the house, 
left in the morning when the gentleman went out, 
lively and playful as usual, and on the barn door 
being opened bounded in, and saw his companion 
dead on the floor. Having smelt of him, he 
looked at him intently for more than a minute, 
and started for the house with drooped ears and 
tail, evidently in distress—certainly he knew a 
great change had taken place in his companion. 
At breakfast the dog refused food, nor did he eat 
thereafter; his usual cheerfulness gave place to 
melancholy, and in a few days he died.—Popular 
Science. 


Minnesota Society. 


The annual meeting, was held at St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 22, and the following officers chosen :— 

President.—D. R. Noyes, Jr. 

Vice-Presidents.—D. W lugersoll, Horace Thomp- 
son, Rev. J. R. Effinger, H. A. Castle, and W. L. 
Wilson. 

Secretary.—E. W. Chase. 

Treasurer.—J. 1. Jellett. 

Managers.—Rev. Win. McKibben, Thomas Coch- 
ran, Jr., H. R. Brill, Peter Berkey, J. C. Quinby, 
A. H. Wimbish, C. W. Griggs and S. M. Cary. 

A prominent topic discussed was trap-shooting. 
The prevailing sentiment of the members present 
was evidently against the practice. 

It is well known that a number of the new 
members of the society belong to the sportsmen’s 
club, and have expressed their ability to prove 
that it is not a cruel practice, and failing to do so, 
will submit to the public sentiment, as has been 
done in so many other places. A committee was 
appuinted to see what, if any, further legislation 
is necessary to enable the society to stop the 
practice, if it should be thought best to do so. 
The subject will be discussed at the next meeting, 
when there will be an opportunity for both sides 
to be heard. 

The combination fountain erected by the society 
last summer on the corner of Fourth and Robert 
streets, having given such universal satisfaction, 
it was decided, if possible, to erect one or more 
during the coming warm season. 

It is believed that the water-works company 
will gladly permit this to be done, under proper 
restriction, and that the public-spirited citizens in 
those parts of the city where they are most needed 
will as gladly contribute to the expense. 

It is thought that now the membership of the 
society is so large, and scattered over all parts of 
the city, that it will be almost impossible for acts 
of cruelty to escape their merited rebuke or 
punishment. 

For the want of cognate socicties in othar parts 
of the State, it has been decided to appoint some 
suitable person in every place of considerable 
importance. 

‘The treasurer’s report shows that the finances 
of the society are in a satislactory condition.— 
Pioneer Press. 


Dressed Beef from Kansas. 


_The shipment of dressed beef from Kansas to 
this market is a complete success, and is likely to 
etfect a material reduction in cost to the consumer, 
while at the same time a more wholesome article 
will be furnished. The refrigerator cars used in 
transportation are what is known as the Lyman 
patent, and they are run through from Kansas 
City to this market in six days. Griswold & 
Whitney are receiving a car-load a day, and Saw- 
yer & Hollis have received several consignments. 
The beef is of excellent quality, and comes out of 
the cars in as good order as from the slaughter- 
houses of Brighton. The firm which consigns the 
beef to this city have been shipping a similar 
article to Philadelphia, and the press of that city 
notice a decline of several cents a pound in the 
price of beef in that market as a consequence.— 
Advertiser, 

Another argument in favor of this enterprise, is 
the relief from suffering of so many animals in 
transportation. With all the efforts of all kindred 
societies, and the effect of all the state and 
national laws, much suffering is inevitable in 
bringing live animals thousands of miles in ears, 
and in loading and unloading them. Improved 
cars and better care will lessen the evil, but can- 
not cure it. 


We therefore hail with pleasure any movement 
which is both sanitary and humane.—Ep. O. D. A. 


+o 


Ir we did our duty, this world might be as full 
of love as it is full of beauty. 


Crowded Horse-cars. 


Many persons complain because they are unable 
to obtain seats in horse-railroad cars at all times 
when they desire to travel by this class of con- 
veyance ; but little is known by them as to the loss 
which the compulsion to provide seats for all 


* patrons would entail on the companies, especially 


in large cities. A New York paper says; “Ifa 
well-patronized street-car line was made to take 
only passengers enough to fill the seats, the dail 
loss would be over $900. So says the president of 
the 3d Avenue line of New York.” An investi- 
gation as to the effect such a requirement would 
have on the Metropolitan road in Boston, hag 
shown that here the comparison could not be 
made with New York, as the circumstances are so 
different. In the latter city the travel is for the 
most part for short distances, and in passage up 
or down town the people change four or five times 
on an average, while here very little change is 
made, the places of those riding in the cars not 
often being filled by new way passengers when 
vacated. ‘Then, again, there seems to be a general 
inclination on the part of persons desirous to ride, 
especially females, to take the first car which 
comes along, regardless of there being no vacant 
seats, when, by waiting a few minutes for another 
car, it would be found not half filled, and these 
are they who complain loudest as to the want of 
accommodations on the part of horse-railroad 
management. 

The Metropolitan Railroad Company is now, in 
good weather, clear streets, running about 1,600 
rovnd trips, equal to 3,200 passages daily, and as 
each car is calculated to seat 22 persons, this gives 
seating capacity for 70,400 people daily. As the 
company is now only carrying from 55,000 to 
57,000 daily, or an average of about 17} per car, 
it appears that seats to the number of from 13,000 
to 15,000 are furnished daily which are not 
occupied. 

There is no doubt that at certain times of the 
day the cars on all the lines in this city are much 
crowded, and on some lines attempts have been 
made to remedy this by putting on short-trip 
cars; but the people are yet not happy, and as 
there is a general complaint that our main thor- 
oughfares are already too crowded by horse-cars, 
the seat problem is not likely to be solved imme- 
diately.— Boston Herald. 

Tue following horse talk is, at least, rational 
and worthy of consideration: “ Suppose you were 
in the harness, and I were in the wagon, I had the 
whip and you the traces, what an ardent advocate 
you snes fs be for kindness to the irrational crea- 
tion? Do not let the blacksmith drive the nail 
into the quick when he shoes me, or burn my 
fetlocks with a hot file. Do not mistake the 
“ dead-eye” that nature put on my foreleg for a 
avart to be exterminated. Do not cut off my tail 
short in fly-time. Keep the north wind out of our 
stables. Care for us at some other time than 
during the epizoitics, so that we may see your 
kindness is not selfish. My dear friends, our 
interests are mutual. I am a silent partner in 
your business. Under my sound hoof is the 
damond of national prosperity. Beyond m 
nostril the world’s progress may not go. Witi 
thrift, and wealth, and comfort, I daily race neck 
and neck. Be kind to me, if you want me to be 
useful to you.” 


The Culture of the Affections. 

There is a famous passage in the writings of 
Rousseau, that great delineator of the human heart, 
which is as true to human nature as it is true and 
beautiful in expression. He says: “ Were I in 
desert, I would find something to call forth my 
affections. If I could do no better, I would fasten 
them upon some sweet myrtle, or some melan- 
choly cypress. 1 would write my name upon 
them, and declare that they were the sweetest 
trees in all the wilderness, If their leaves with- 
ered, I would teach myself to mourn, ard when 
they rejoiced, 1 would rejoice with them.” 
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